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nevertheless represented all the people of the prov-
ince. To prevent those who believed in war from
taking part in it would be as much a violation of
liberty of conscience as to force enlistments among
those who had conscientious scruples against it.
Nor would the Quaker majority have any right
to compel others to bear arms and at the same
time exempt themselves. Therefore a voluntary
militia system was established under which a
fighting Quaker, a Presbyterian, an Episcopalian,
or anybody, could enlist and have all the military
glory he could win.

It was altogether a volunteer system. Two years
afterwards, as the necessities of war increased,
the Quaker Assembly passed a rather stringent
compulsory militia bill; but the governor vetoed
it, and the first law with its volunteer system re-
mained in force. Franklin busied himself to en-
courage enlistments under it and was very suc-
cessful. Though a philosopher and a man of
science, alipost as much opposed to war as the
Quakers and not even owning a shotgun, he was
elected commander and led a force of about five
Imndred men to protect the Lehigh Valley. His
comnaon sense seems to have supplied his lack of
military training. He did no worse than some